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*¢ We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights , that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’—Dec. Ind, U. 8, 





BALTIMTIOBS, URODATY, JANUARY 15, 1330. 











AntizSlavery Pournal, 





*[ speak in the spirit of the British (American?) law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with, and insepara- 
ble from, the British [4 mere an?) soil—which proclaims, 
even to the stranger and the sojourner, the moment he 
sets his foot upon British agwernyee | earth, that the 
ground ou which he treads is holy, an consecrated by 
the ‘xenius of Uairersal Emancipatiog. No matter in 
what language his doom may have been pronounged ;— 
no matter what complexion, incompatible with freedoin, 
an Indian of an African sun may have burnt upon him; 
—no matter in whet disastrous battle his liberty may 
have been cloven down:—no matter with what solemni-. 
ties he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery: 
the first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
{America?| the altar and the god sink together in the 
dust; hissoul walks abroad in her own majesty; his bo- 
dy swells beyoud the measure of his chains, that burst 
from arvund him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthralled, by the irresistible Genius of Universal 
Enancipation,”’—CURRan. 











For the Genius of Univereal Emancipation. 

EMANCIPATION. NO. III. 

Messrs. Epitorns—At the close of my 
second communication, | ventured an es- 
timate of the comparative augmentation 
in numbers of the white and colored pop- 
ulation; and assigned some reasons why 
the latter class should necessarily multi- 
ply much more rapidly than the former. 
I admitted that in point of intelligence, 
concert of action, and science of every 
kind, our white brethren are immeasura- 
bly in advance of us. Nevertheless, the 
unlettered and untravelled agricultural 
slave population, are not exactly upon a 
par with the flocks they tend, nor equal- 
ly helpless and incapable of intellectual 
efforts. They are about upon an equali- 
ty with white men under similar circum- 
stances. The olimates of our southern 
states, abounding as they do with swamps 
and fogs and miasmatic exhalations, are 
supposed to be unfavorable to the long 
duration of human life. Their present 
population (scattered over a surface great- 
ly more than adequate for twenty times 
their number,) consists of several distinct 
races, and of every possible combination, 
that can be formed from them, by inter- 
mixture of blood, Let us inquire into 
the relative effects of this pestilential at- 


divine mandate to Noah and his children, 


remainder (amounting to one full half of 
the whole number) from principle, from 
pride, from poverty, or want of attraction, 
will consume their lives in single bless- 
edness. 
half, first mentioned, how many survive 
the second summer ? 


There are no old maids here! The death, 
sale, or removal of a husband, makes lit- 
tle difference in the obedience of his re- 
lict to the injunction abovementioned. 
Their children are all healthy, vigorous 
and exempted by nature and constitution 
from the ravages of the fell destroyer, 
the Moloch which is annually fattened 


Enough has probably been said to satis- 
fy any enquiring mind (desirous of form- 


which the slave and colored population 
bears to the whole mass in our section of 


October, in the present year! How many 
of these were Africans, or the children of 
Africans? Perhaps not twenty, and three 
fourths of that small number martyrs to 
other causes than the climate! And of the 
infants annually born in our own cities 
and towns, how many are early victims to 
the summer complaint or Cholera Infan- 
tum, as it is technically called ? 
the thousands that annually perish, how 
many are the offspring of African parents? 
Not one per cent, as I am well in- 
formed!! But for information upon this 
subject, I refer to the medical faculty and 
to the heads of families. Take any giv- 
en number of young females of seventeen, 
one half of free whites and one half of 
black slaves, and compare their relative 
increase. Of the white maidens one third 
will probably be married, and become the 
mothers of familes, provided they do not 
lose their husbands. One fourth of the 
balance may perhaps choose to obey the 


without the formality of marriage; and the 


And of the children born to the 


Let us now examine the other class. 


ipon the little fairones, But | digress— 


ng true conclusions) that the proportion 





mosphere upon the different races sub- 
jected to its influence. The Aborigines 
having dwelt time out of mind in these 
latitudes, may be deemed to require no 
acclimation, and some of them attain to 
& great age; nevertheless their race is 
rapidly disappearing from the face of the 
earth, The Africans, coming from lati- | ( 
tudes greatly more pestilential in which 
they and their ancestors have resided for 
countless generations, may be deemed to 
stand upon better ground (as respects ac- 
climation) than the Indian. But it is not|r 
80 with the white man! He and his an-|t 
cestors (from whom he inherits his con- 
stitution) have been accustomed to cold |t 
winters, high latitudes, and a pure elastic |i 
atmosphere. Centuries must elapse be- 
fore the white man can acquire a consti- | i 
tution congenial to the savannahs and 
slashes, the fogs and the bayous of our 
southern country. What say the public 
prints upon this subject? Five thousand 
five hundred persons are computed to 


t 


extent, is increasing, and to be remedied 
at all, must be remedied speedily. 


Editors, to a new series of considerations. 
The slave population of the three states 


for the most part, well fed, well clothed, 
well lodged, and not over-worked. Those 
who are free, enjoy almost all the privi- 


leges of white men, and have better secu- 
conscience) than the white men of con- 


by their friends and relations. It will be 


to Trinidad, to Hayti, or to the unsettled 
regions of the West, to such as are al- 
ready free. They will not consent to 
change their situation, unless under a 
tolerable assurance, that the change will 


he Union, has increased to an alarming 


I now solicit your attention, Messrs. 


Virginia, Maryland and Kentucky) are 


ity for their lives, their liberties and 
heir property (not to mention freedom of 


inental Europe. They are, moreover, 
n their native country, and surrounded 


n vain, therefore, to propose emigration 





have died in New Orleans, from June to 


be individually beneficial to them. Such 


And of 


that the individual class having an inter- 


free colored men as are well educated 
country where their own language is 
spoken, from the hope of political prefer- 
ment; but not until a sufficient popula- 
tion to authorize such hopes, has been 
already formed in Liberia, or some such 
country. 
their numbers increase during the next 
fifty years, as they have done in the fifty 
years that are past, it requires no inspi- 
ration from heaven to predict, that such 
an idea as an exchange of situations with 
their masters may occur to them, as it did 
to those of Hayti;—and that in such an 
event, a competent leader or leaders may 
be found. Who has not heard the sen- 
timent of William Pitt, so renowned as a 
statesman? “ Qne head to plan, and the 
bands of Briareus to execute.” If the 
mass of well educated and free Africans 
should not furnish such leaders, why may 
not the jealousy of rival states and the 
crooked policy of foreign cabinets supply 
them ? 
The statesman, therefore, who would 
render this greatest of services to his 
country, must direct his attention princi- 
pally to the slave population. It is pro- 
posed then to transfer this mass of prop- 
erty (now in the hands ef individuals) to 
the public; and the emancipation fund for 
effecting this transfer is to be derived 
from two taxes, viz: one of two dollars 
per head upon every slave, old and young, 
male and female, throughout the three 
states. 
In Virginia the Slave-tax may be es- 
timated in round numbers at 
The Poll-tax upon tytha- 





$800,000 





blesat - - $200,000 
In Maryland the Slave-tax 
may be estimated at 200,000 
The Poll-tax upon tytha- 
bles at - - 60,000 
In Kentucky the Slave-tax 
may be estimated at 400,000 
The Poll-tax upon tytha- 
blesat - - 120,000 
1,400,000 
Aggregate of Poll-tax 80,000 
ggrega $3 360,000 


——____ 


Aggregate of Emancipation fund $1,780,000 


Before it is determined by any class of 
citizens to oppose the tax of two dollars 
upon every slave, let them be reminded 


est apparently incompatible with that of 
the State, in this matter, constitute a very 
feeble minority of the whole number 
legally entitled to vote upon this subject. 
Let them also consider seriously how 
long the majority may be disposed to 
share with them the obloquy, the insecu- 
rity, the demoralization and the manifold 
evil results of this odious feature in our 
in our political constitution; and also 
whether a scheme more favorable to their 
interests is likely to be proposed. 


might hereafter be induced to go to a 


What then must be done? If 


will be equally due from free males of 
every complexion. Its object is one of 
obvious public benefit, and it will, no 
doubt, be cheerfully paid. 

If an individual holding a female slave 

under five years of age, shall refuse to sell 
to the Commissioners, or should demand 
an exorbitant price, let a writ of ad quod 
damnum issue from the Clerk’s office to 
appraise the property, and let the appraise- 
ment be paid. It is confidently believed 
that if the great question of Slavery, or 
no Slavery, were fairly submitted to the 
qualified voters of the three states, there 
would be an overwhelming majority in 
favour of the Rights of Man. Many of 
the largest Slaveholders would be found 
on the popular side of the question, for 
with them originated the Colonization 
Society. Several individuals also of high 
distinction and extensive property in Vir- 
ginia have declared their willingness to 
emancipate inmediately, if the persons 
thus discharged could be conveyed to Li- 
beria. Nevertheless, the remainder consti- 
tuting a feeble minority of the qualified 
voters are able to paralyze the public will 
upon this subject. Imagining their rights 
of property to be in danger, they are in- 
finitely sensitive and vigilant, and act and 
speak in concert as one man. 
When a great political object is to be 
accomplished, has it not heretofore been 
the custom to have public meetings, to 
pass resolutions, and to appoint correspon- 
ding committees? How would this plan 
answer with the friends of Emancipation? 
Might it not be the means, under Provi- 
dence, of convincing these self-deluded 
persons that the interest of the nation ig 
the interest of all its citizens? ] cannot con- 
clude this long communication, Messrs. 
Editors, better than by quoting the words of 
a good book whichis in every body’s hands 
—Righteousness exalteth a nation, and 
the reward of sin is death. T. B. 











For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
LONGEVITY OF THE FREE PEOPLE OF 
COLOR. 


Messrs Evirorns—From official doc- 
uments it appears, that in the city of Bal- 
tim fe, of the free colored population, 
fifte&n out of every hundred have passed 
their forty-fifth year—of the white pop- 
ulation, eleven out of every hundred— 
and of the slave population, only nine 
out of every huudred have attained to 
that age. Can [dare] any of your friends, 
the advocates of slavery, explain the rea- 
son of so great a difference, and oblige 

w. 


Slavery in Kentucky.—A bill was re- 
cently introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives of this state, “to provide for 
the constitutional emancipation of all 
slaves in the state,” but, on its first read- 
ing, was postponed indefinitely by « 





Of the tax of one dollar upon free 





tythables, I say nothing. It is light, and 





vote of 18 to 11. 
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that it would not be equitable for us to| company to Liberia. He states that they 
make any efforts to recover our inaliena- are all well pleased with their present 
ble rights, but tacitly submit to all our)situation and prospects; that the Cap- 
hardships, until it shall please the provi-|tain is a very pious man, &c. &c. and 
deifte of God to meliorate our situation; |from the tenor of his epistle, they all 
and that the time will arrive, when we look forward with pleasing anticipation 
_ ast! shall be upon an equal footing with the to the time of their departure, which is 
communication, I have had the gratifica~ | whites, and all present disabilities remov-| deferred until those who are daily ex- 
tion of seeing thirty-two individuals of oq (if such are not his precise words, | pected, shall join those already assem- 
colour, (with some of whom and myself, /the meaning is tantamount.) How far | bled—who, instead of «waiting to see 
there exists an affinity) from the neighbor- his injunctions may be applicable to our | the salvation of God,” are determined to 
hood of Waterford, Loudon County, Vir- case, in a prophetic point of revelation, | be co-workers with him. ‘Thus, my bre- 
ginia, on their way to Norfolk to embark |] am not able to define. If there is such | thren, it would seem as if a golden age 
for Liberia, in good health and spirits; and | glimmering hope, (as he seems to en-| for African redemption had commenced, 
J am happy tosay,they will constitutea val- | tertain,) it must be in the horizon of the | and the joyful day is not far distant, when 
uable acquisition to the Colony.-—Carrying most distant futurity, we shall, in the country of our fathers, 
with them the credentials of moral recti-| First, | would ask, if he has lost sight | wear civil, literary and scientific garlands, 
tude, and the ability to appreciate the | of the old adage, that might overcometh | entwined with cypress and myrtle. 

fact, that the path of virtue is the road to} right? Or is he not capable of perceiving J. B. H. 
fame,—and having been accustomed to | the truth of Mr. Jefferson’s remarks, in 
rural and agricultural pursuits,—they will | hi. notes on Virginia: —# The whole com- 





Por the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE FREE PEO- 
PLE OF COLOUR. NO. Lil. 


“ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn.” 

Breturen:—With elated feelings, ] 

am again before you.—Since my last 




















greatly aid in prostrating the giants of the 
forest, and in turning the wilderness ito | 
a fruitful field. | 

The change of circumstances in favour | 
of our emigrating, brethren, and other | 
matters favourable to the same cause, In | 
those states whose very atmosphere, as it | 
were, is impregnated with slavery, ada | 
another gem to the diadem of those en-| 
gaged in the colonizing system, and de-| 
monstrate, conclusively, the many in-| 
roads which have been made upon pub- 
lic opinion. 

We rarely ever heard (fifteen or twen- 
ty years ago) of individuals emancipating 
their slaves, to the number of ten, fifteen 
or twenty, and providing them with ne- 
cessaries, to alleviate the vicissitudes at- 
tendant upon a long voyage, and accom- 
panying them two and three hundred 
miles, upon the eve of their embarkation, 
to see them comfortably accommodated. 
These benign characteristics, however, 
were laudably concentrated in the case 
of those from Waterford, to whom I al- 
lude. But a few weeks since, and these 
fortunate and now happy beings, in con- 
junction with one hundred and fifty more, 
who will embark in the same vessel for Li- 
beria, were enrobed in all the habiliments 
of slavery. Who among them, after hav- 


. , ” 7 
merce between master and slave,” says | 


he, “is a perpetual exercise of the most | 
boisterous possions—the most unremit- | 


ting despotism on the one part, and de- | 


grading submission on the other. Our 


children see this, and learn to imitate it: | 


HENRY CLAY’S ADDRESS, 


DELIVERED AT FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY, BEFORE 
THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 


Gentlemen of the Colonization Society 
of Kentucky: 
I most sincerely wish that the task of 


; : POE oe : me 2981 i slo ri 
for man is an imitative animal. This | eddressing You, \e L eeeay ae 
quality is the germ of education in him. | igi gned, by ° " gers, 


. ‘ ; : st individual co it than 
Krom his cradle to his grave, he |to some individual more competent th 


is) <plai “tk 
learning what he sees others do,” &¢, | |.am to explain and illustrate and enforce 


Again, in answer tothe inquiry of why 
not retain the blacks among us, and in- 
corporate them into a state, he says:— 


j 


\the claims of the Society to the friendly 
and favourable consideration of the pub- 
lic. I yield to none in a thorough per- 


“Deep rooted prejudices entertained by suasion of the utility of the scheme of 


the whites—ten thousand recolleetions 


the Society, in a profound conviction of 


by the blacks of injuries sustained—new | its practicability, and in an ardent desire 


provocations—the real distinctions which 
nature hag made,” &c. &c. Or do the 





for its complete success. But I am sen- 
sible that there are many others who 


| 


bmtmapne advanced by the Governor of | could, more happily than I can, throw 


South Carolina, “that slavery is a bles- 
sing,” go to establish the fulfilment of the 
prophecy above quoted? Or is it a source 
of encouragement to submit to all our 
privations and hardships, to hear that 
Mr. Munroe, one of our Ex-Presidents, 
should refuse his vote for abolishing 
slavery in Virginia, unless they should all 
be driven out of the State? Or can we 
receive any consolation from the reflec- 
tion, that after enduring slavery, for a 
number of years, we shall all, like our 





ing arrived at Liberia, and been initiated 
in all the privileges of liberty, can take a 
retrospective view, and say that his transi- | 
tion has not been from gloom to glory? 
Let us then, my brethren, pour forth our 
gratitude to the Author of all good, and 
implore his heavenly benediction upon the 
good work begun. 

The tenebrious aspect of suffering hu- 
manity—the tender ties of consanguini- 
ty—demand and call forth our undivided 
sympathy, in behalf of our poor slave 
brethren throughout the world, but more 
particularly those situated around us, who 
are drinking of the bitter cup of degrada- 
tion Then are not those Christians, 
patriots and philanthropists, who espouse 
the cause, and affect with sincerity to 
meliorate their abject condition by libe- 
ration, and by sending them beyond the 
precinets of slavery to the asylum of Afri- 
ca’s long lost sons—where they can sit 
under their own vine and fig tree, and 
enjoy the blessing of liberty, and a free 
expression of their own social and papji- 
cal sentiments—I ask, are they not éxti- 
tled to a high place in the archives of 
our gratitude? And in awarding the 
meed of praise, and in dispensing the 
equalization of justice—first in order, 


and high in rank, stands the Society of 


Friends. But while they receive our hum- 
ble thanks, they may rest assured that the 
benedictions of mankind generally, will 
not be withheld. The Almighty will 
behold, with peculiar approbation, their 
acts of liberality and humanity, so conge- 
nial to his own beneficent designs, and 
rillions yet unborn willrevere the memo- 
ry of those, who shall be instrumental in 
furthering the grand desideratum of Afri- 
can liberation and universal freedom. 
We have been told (by an anonymous 





Brethren of Ohio, be driven from our 
country? But the strongest argument to 
iprove the fallacy of such sentiments as 
are advanced by the anonymous writer 
jabove alluded to is the fact, that at the 
very fountain head of this mighty Repub- 
lic, slavery is exhibited in its most horrid 
forms. One thousand or more, are annu- 
ally shipped to New Orleans, and this, 
too, before all the virtue and wisdom of 
our Republic, without shame, and before 
the eyes of the representatives of all the 
polished nations of the old world. 

How far are we, too, from an equal 
footing with the whites, when we are not 
suffered to enter the Capitol of the United 
States, even for the trifling purpose of view- 
ing the paintings in the rotunda, or when 
we are unable to travel into some of the 
Southern States, without being cast into 
prison, and eventually sold into uncondi- 
tional slavery! These and many other 


our future equality, if existing at all, 
must be of very doubtful accomplish- 
ment. 

But happy for us, my brethren, there 
are soine who act differently from those 
mentioned above; some who sincerely 
wish us well, and by the aid of whose 
efforts, we shall finally go up and inherit 
the goodly land, ‘Then let the visionary 
and the skeptic prognosticate, and enjoy 
jtheir unfriendly predictions—they will 
serve to illume, but cannot consume. 

Joun B. tlernurn, Jlez’a. D. C. 





' 


P. S. Since the above was written, I 
have received a letter from one of the 
$2 emigrants, mentioned in the former 





the arrival of the ship that is to trans- 


‘around the subject those embellishments 
which are best calculated to secure atten- 
tion, and engage the cordial and energet- 
ic co-operation of the community. When 
\the application was first made to me to 
ideliver this address. | hesitated to com- 
ply with it, because I apprehended that 
/my motives would be misconceived, and 
|my language be misrepresented, Subse- 
quent reflection determined me to adhere 
\to the maxim of my whole life, to endea- 
jvorto render all the good in my power, 
without being restrained by the miscon- 
ceptions to which I might expose myself. 
| In entering upon the duty which has de- 
| volved upon me, I ask only the exercise 
,of ordinary liberality in jadging the im- 
perfections which will doubtless mark its 
performance. 

In surveying the United States of North 
America and their Territories, the be- 
| holder perceives, among their inhabitants, 
| three separate and distinct races of men, 
‘originally appertaining to three different 
continents of the globe, each race vary- 
ing from the others in colour, physical 
| properties, and moral and intellectual en- 
}dowments. The European is the most 
i numerous, and, as well from that fact, as 
from its far greater advance in civiliza- 
tion and in the arts, has the decided as- 
cendancy over the other two, giving the 
jlaw to them, controlling their condition, 
‘and responsible for their fate to the 














Great Futher ofall, an ighte 
facts, go to prove, that the chances of Great Father ofall, and to the enlightened 


world, The next most numerous and most 
intelligent race, is that which sprung from 

| Africa, the larger portion of which is held 
‘in bondage by their brethren, descen- 
idants of the European. The aborigines, 
or Indiau race, are the least numerous, 
and, wit the exception of some tribes, 
have but partially emerged from the state of 

| barbarism in which they were found on the 
| first discovery of America. Whence, or 
|how they came hither, are speculations 
|for the research of the curious, on which 
authentic history affords no certain light. 
Their future fortunes or condition, form 
/no part of the subject of this address. I 
shall, | hope, nevertheless, be excused for 
|the digression of dedicating a few pas- 


part of my communication, informing me | sing observations to the interesting rem- 
of their safe arrival at Norfolk; also of| nant of these primitive possessors of the 


‘new world. | have never been able to 


writer,) through the Genius of Universal | port them to “Afric’s shore.” together | agree in the expediency of employing any 
Emancipation, that we should not, and! with forty more who are to be of their! extraordinary exertions to blend the white 
Mancip J 








EY 
and copper colored races together by the 
ceremony of marriage. There would be 
a motive for it if the Indians were equal 
or superior to their white brethren, ig 
physical or intellectual powers. But the 
fact is believed to be otherwise. The 
mixture improves the Indian, but deterio- 
rates the European clement. Invariably, 
it is remarked that those of the mixed 
blood, among the Indians, are their supe. 
riors in war, in council, and in the pro- 
gress of, the useful arts, whilst they re. 
main in the rear of the pure white race 
still farther than they are in advance of 
the pure Indian. In those instances, 
(chiefly among the French) during the 
progress of the settlement of this conti. 
nent, in which the settlers have had most 
intercourse with the Indians, they have 
rather sunk to the level of their state, 
than contvibuted essentially to their civj. 
lization. 

But if there be no adequate recommen. 
dation to the white race, of an union 
by intermarriage, with the Indian, we are 
enjoined by every duty of religion, hu- 
manity, and magnanimity, to treat them 
with kindness and justice, and to recall 
them, if we can, from their savage to a 
better condition. The United States 
stand charged withthe fate of these poor 
children of the woods in the face of 
their common Maker, and in presence of 
the world. And, as certain as the guar. 
dian is answerable for the education of 
his infant ward, and the management of his 
estate, will they be responsible here and 
hereafter, for the manner in which they 
shall perform the duties of the high trust 
which is committed to their hands by the 
force of circumstances. Hitherto, since 
the United States became an indepen- 
dent power among the nations of the 
earth, they have generally treated the In- 
dians with justice, and performed towards 
them all the offices of humanity. Their 
policy, in this respect, was vindicated 
during the negociations at Ghent, and the 
principles which guided them in their 
relations with the Indians, were then 
promulgated to all Christendom. On 
that occasion, their representatives hold- 
ing up their conduct in advantageous con- 
trast with that of Great Britain, and the 
other powers of Europe, said: “From 
the rigor of this system, however, as 
practised by Great Britain and all the Eu- 
ropean powers’tn America, the humane 
and liberal policy of the United States has 
voluntarily relaxed.” A celebrated wri- 
ter on the laws of nations, to whose au- 
thority British jurists have taken partica- 
lar satisfaction in appealing, after stating, 
in the most explicit manner, tle legitima- 
cy of colonial settlements in America, to 
the exclusion of all rights of uncivilized 
Indian tribes, has taken occasion to praise 
the first settlers of New England, and 
the founder of Pennsylvania, in having 
purchased of the Indians the lands they 
resolved to cultivate, notwithstanding 
their being provided with a charter from 
their sovereign. It is this example which 
the United States, since they became by 
their independence, the sovereigns of the 
territory, have adopted and organized in- 
toa political system. 


Under that system, the Indians residing 
within the United States are so fur inde- 
pendent, that they live under their own 
customs end not under the laws of the 
United States; that their rights upon the 
lands where they inhabit or hunt, are 
secured to them by boundaries defined in 
amicable treaties between the United 
States and themselves; and that whenever 
those boundaries are varied, it is also by 
amicable and voluntary treaties, by which 
they receive from the United States am- 
ple compensation for every right they 
have to the land ceded by them. They 
are so far dependent as not to have 
the right to dispose of their lands to any 
private person, nor to any power other 
than the United States, and to be under 





their protection alone, and not under that 
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of any other power. Whether called 
subjects, Or by whatever name designated, 
such is the relation between them and 
the United States. ‘That relation is nei- 
ther asserted now for the first time, nor 
did it originate with the treaty of Green- 
ville. ‘These principles have been uni- 
formly recognized by the Indians them- 
selves, not only by that treaty, but in 
all the other previous as well as the 
subsequent treaties between them and 
the United States. Such was the so- 
Jemn annunciation to the whole world, 
of the principles and of the system, regu- 
lating our relations with the Indians, as 
admitted by us and recognized by them. 
There can be no violation of either, to 
the disadvantage of the weaker party, 
which will not subject us, as a nation, to 
the just reproaches of all good men, and 
which may not bring down upon us the 
maledictions of a more exalted and pow- 
erful tribunal. 

Whether the Indian portion of the in- 
habitants of the United States will sur- 
vive, or become extinct, in the progress of 
population which the European race is 
rapidly making from the shores of the At- 
lantic to those of the Pacific ocean, pro- 
vided they are treated with justice and 
humanity, is a problem of less importance. 
The two races are not promiscuously 
mingled together, but are generally sepa- 
rate and distinct communities. There is 
no danger to the whites or to their pu- 
rity, from the power or from the vices of 
the Indians. The case is widely differ- 
ent with those who form the immediate 
object of this address. 

(To be continued.) 








From the New-York Mercury. 
Domestic Stave Trape.—lIt is well 
known that while the importation of 
slaves from abroad is rigidly punished by 
our laws, there is a constant shipment of 
these unfortunate beings from the Middle 
and Southern States to the port of New 
Orleans. The horrors of the “middle 
passage” are still virtually known and 
felt by men who have breathed our air 
and heard the sounds of liberty, which to 
them are but a mockery. Families, uni- 
ted by as tender ties as bind their unfeel- 
ing masters to the friends tney love, are 
separated by a returnless distance from 
each other, and there is no ear to heed 
their groans, but His who hears “the 
sighings of the prisoner.” Can it be 
wondered at that men thus oppressed and 
trodden under foot, should struggle with 
their destiny, and avail themselves of 
even unpromising opportunities to regain 
the freedom which has been wrested from 
them? Though we may lament the ne- 
cessity which drives them to desperation, 
and condemn the violent measures to 
which they resort, yet surely we cannot 
be surprised, that born with the uncon- 
querable love of liberty which is common 
toall mankind, they should break their 
chains by fair means if they can—by 
foul means if they must. The article 
which we subjoin, contains a practical 
comment on this subject, which is at 
once painful and instructive. Ilere were 
ahundred and ninety seven human be- 
ings crowded together in a small vessel, 
and bound they scarcely knew whither, 
except to new toils, oppression and in- 
famy. The sequel will be learned from 
what follows. 


[The Mercury then publishes the ac 
count of the insurrection of the slaves 
on board the schooner Lafayette on her 
passage from Norfolk to New-Orleans.| 





The brig Liberia, with upwards of 100 
colored emigrants, has sailed from Nor- 
folk for the African Colony. Every thing 
for this expedition, it is stated, was fur- 


nished by the liberality of the citizens of 


Philadelphia. Dear reader, as a christian 


edly be a source of joy to you—but don’t 
imagine that therefore slavery is at an 
end. Probably ere this vessel reach her 
destined port, no less than SIX THOU- 
SAND will have been added to our co- 
lored population! Let this consideration 
neutralise your joy, and incite you to 
nobler exertions.— 6. 


_ 


> Mr. Clay’s Address before the Col- 
onization Society of Kentucky, came to 
hand after our pages were in type. It is an 
eloquent and valuable production, but we 
totally dissent from much of its reason- 
ing. Aclose review hereafter. We can 
only, to-day, give his introductory re- 
marks.—e, 





A letter from a correspondent at Port- 
au-Prince informs us that the emigrants 
who went out to Hayti with the senior 
editor of this paper, and who were eman- 
cipated by that noble philanthropist, Jo- 
seru L, Smitu, of Frederick, are “work- 
ing away like men, happy in their new 
situation, and enjoying good health.” 
Prosperity attend them and their benevo- 
lent liberator!—c. 





Our friend Hepburn writes enthusiasti- 
cally in support of the American Coloni- 
zation Society. May his expectations 
receive no untimely blight!—though we 
are not a little apprehensive that, by and 
by, there will come “a frost—a killing 
frost.” For ourselves, we place very litte 
reliance upon the abilities of this Society 
to remove the evils of slavery. It is, at 
best, a doubtful auxiliary in the great 
struggle for the speedy liberation of the 
blacks.—e. 





A very intelligent and well-written 
communication, from the pen of a colored 
correspondent at Alexandria, will be found 
on our first page, but we do not agree 
with “T, B.” in all Lis propositions.—c. 
ImprovemMENT! The Governor’s pro- 
position to purchase slaves for the pur- 
pose of improving the condition of the 
State, has received quite as much notice 
as it deserved. It was referred to a com- 
mittee, who have reported that slaves 
constitute the only effective force in this 
Southern country; but as no extensive 
works have yet been called into being, 
on which for this enterprising part of 
our population to be employed, the com- 
mittee very prudently declined recom- 
mending the vestment of our funds in 
such capital. So far, so good! 
Greensborough (NV. C.) Patriot. 
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SINGULAR PANIC. 

The following extraordinary facts are 
stated in the Richmond Whig of the 9th. 
inst. 


“We were of course excluded from the 
Hall of the House of Delegates yester- 
day while it sat with closed doors, but 
are informed that the injunction of se- 





and a philanthropist, this will undoubt- 


crecy was removed before the House ad- 


journed, and the following, we are told, 


\was the subject of the Governor’s com- 
munication, and the course adopted upon 


it by the House. 


colored population. It treats of the sub- 
ject of slavery, and denounces it. As 
soon as our Mayor was informed of the 
fact, steps were immediately taken to stop 
its circulation, and effectually. There 
the matter would have rested, and per- 
haps one half of our population would 
never have heard of it, had it not been 
for the consequence given to it by the 
Governor. He seems to have the St. Vi- 
tus’ dance, on every thing relating to this 
subject. A formal communication is 
made to the Legislature. ‘The 
are closed for two hours, and the ridicu- 
lous farce is concluded, by a resolution 
of the House of Delegates, to exclude 
from its Journal, all notice of the Mes- 
sage, and the accompanying document— 
to wit, the seditious pamphlet from Bos- 
ton. One would really suppose that Gov. 
Giles imagined he was sleeping over a 
mine of gunpowder, and that he dreamt 
of nothing but conspiracies and servile 
war.” 

A copy of this same terrible pamphlet, 
it seems, has created the utmost panic in 
Georgia, and caused the enactment of the 
following severe law: 


From the Savannah Georgian, of Dec. 28, 

We had only time to mention in our 
last, the passage by the Legislature of the 
act to prevent the admission of free per- 
sons of color into the ports of this State, 
We cannot procure a copy of the bill 
until its publication.—It imposes, howev- 
er, as we before stated, a quarantine of 
40 days upon vessels having on board 
persons of the class referred to; this clause 
to take effect upon vessels from ports of 
the United States, in three months; from 
all other ports, in six months. ‘The act 
also prohibits all intercourse with such 
vessel by free persons of color or slaves, 
and compels captains of vessels to con- 
vey back such persons on board; renders 
capital the circulation of pamphlets of 
evil tendency among our domestics; 
makes penal the teaching of free persons 
of color or slaves to read or write; and 
prohibits the introduction of slaves into 
this state for sale. It is perhaps proper 
to state that the act referred to was pass- 
ed in its present form (another having 
been previously on its passage,) in con- 
sequence of a message of Governor Gil- 
mer, on the last day of the session, found- 
ed upon a pamphlet of an insidious char- 
acter, introduced into, and detected in 
this city, a copy of which was forwarded 
to the Executive Department. 


We have had this pamphlet on our 
table for some time past, and are not sur- 


prised at its effects upon our sensitive 
southern brethren. It is written by a 





colored Bostonian, and breathes the most 
impassioned and determined spirit. We 
deprecate its circulation, though we can- 
not but wonder at the bravery and intel- 
ligence of its author. The editor of the 
Whig must not laugh at Governor Giles: 
his alarm was natural.—_e. 





We find, in the last Philadelphia Friend, 
the following letter relative to the ban- 
ishment of the people of color from 
Ohio—a measure full of barbarity and 
oppression.—a, 


Cincinnati, 12 mo. 23d, 1828. 
The banishment of the people of color 
from this city is a subject that has excit- 
ed considerable interest in many minds, 
The agent, (one of them,) has lately re- 
turned from Canada, and informs me, 
there are about 600 who have gone from 





It seems there has been a pamphlet 
purporting to have been published in 
Boston, circulating in our city among the 


doors | 


oe 


this city, and 500 who have gone from 
other parts of Ohio, making in all 1,100, 
many of them in a very destitute condi- 
tion. 

My intercourse with the people of co- 
lour, in consequence of their present dif- 
ficulties, has led to am acquaintance with 
some of them, who possess talent and in- 
telligence beyond what I was prepared to 
expect from them. The history of their 
present difficulties furnishes some inter- 
esting traits of promptitude and decision. 
When the proclamation of banishment 
was issued, they immediately called a 
meeting, appointed a president and agents; 
the agents proceeded immediately to Ca- 
nada, and purchased a tract of land for 
them to settle on, and a number remov- 
jed, as stated above. I think this is the 
first instance in the history of these peo- 
ple that I am acquainted with, where 
they have acted independently of the as- 
sistance of white people, to provide a 
‘place to settle on. Through all these 
,diticulties and distress, they appear to 
be elevated at the prospect of possessing 
equal rights and privileges in Canada. 

Their president has issued a proclama- 
‘tion to the free people of color in Ohio 
‘and in the United States, in which he 
|says, “I have arrived in Canada, and 
| have found the land good, climate and wa-~ 
ter good, and an open door for raising 
our children in that way I have long 
wivhed for.” 

When considering the distressed situa- 
tion of these people, my mind has often 
been forcibly impressed * * * * to address 
the benevolent in and about Philadelphia 
for pecuniary aid, on their behalf, and 
should a way open to afford something 
for these poor outcasts of the huinan fam- 
ily, it will render them a very important 
benefit, and may bring upon those who 
contribute, the blessing of such as may 
be ready to perish. 


ALEXANDRIA, Lou. Nov. 25.—A 
short time since, a family of free negroes, 
formerly of Rapide, but latterly residing 
in the Hickory woods of this Parish, 
were kidnapped and taken across the 
line into Texas. There they were con- 
cealed and cruelly treated. One of them 
escaped, and immediately made known 
the facts to some of the neighbouring 
citizens. A party was instantly collected, 
the negroes rescued, and some of the 
implicated arrested, The latter were 








tried by the local authorities: the result, 
we have not learned. Understanding 
that an attempt would be made to re- 
seize them, a number of the citizens vol- 
unteered and formed an escort for their 
protection to the Sabine: there, they 
were met by a guard detailed by Col. 
Many and conducted in safety to Canton- 
ment Jesup. On Monday, in answer to 
an appeal to the feelings of our commu- 
nity, several of our townsmen departed 
to meet them at the Cantonment, and 
bring them in safety to this place, where 
they may have an opportunity of present- 
ing tothe Grand Jury now in session, an 
account of their wrongs. The most un- 
pleasant rumours are in circulation rela- 
tive to the fate of the father of some of 
the children. We are sorry to state, that 
an individual, who once stood high in 
the estimation of our citizens, is said to 
have been concerned in this transaction. 





In the year 1828, it is supposed that 
forty six thousand one hundred and sixty 
negroes were imported into the port of 
Rio Janeiro, South America. Of these, 
five thousand five hundred and ninety- 
two died during the year. 





"A young colored man, aged abcut 24, 
is stated by his mother to have been kid- 
napped in New-York a few weeks since, 
and sold asa slave. The Court has di- 


rected inquiry to be made on the sub- 
ject.—c. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT 18 PRINCIPALLY SUPERIN- 
TENDED BY A LADY. ; 
—— 
WILLIAM BOEN. 

It is good for us sometimes to cast a 
retrospective view over the past lives of 
those who are no longer dwellers among 
men. In scanning their frailties, we may 
learn to correct our own; and the exam- 
ple of their good deeds, may incite in us 
an emulation to rival them. But it is not 
only from the conduct of those whom 
the world has called glorious, or wise, 
or good, that the heart may receive 4 
lesson. Merit is to be estimated by the 
force of the opposing circumstances it 
has overcome, in its own private sphere, 
not by the dazzling coronal with which 
celebrity may have encircled its brow. 
To those whose pleasure it is to vilify the 
moral character of the race they have as- 
sisted to degrade, we would point out 
the subject of the following brief narra- 
tive, as a refutation of their slanders; 
while to those of his own people, the 
character of William Boen may be a 
bright example, teaching them how much 
itis possible to effect, even under the 
most adverse circumstances. We are 
indebted to the kindness of a friend, for 
the memorial from which we have com- 
piled the following sketch of his character. 

William Boen was a colored man, and 
aslave. He was born in New-Jersey, in 
1735, before that state had purified her- 
self from the stain of making “merchan- 
dize of men.” Though from his situa- 
tion aimost destitute of the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge, he succeeded, by his 
own assiduity and perseverance, in ren- 
dering himself familiar with two of the 
most important branches of education— 
reading and writing. From his spirit, 
much of the darkness had already passed, 
for God himself had been his teacher; 
and the poor despised slave, had learned 
to listen to the monitions of the “still 
amall voice,” with a much more attentive 
ear, than many who have been taught 
the ways of righteousness diligently from 
their youth. It might be expected, that 
by a mind like his, slavery would not be 
endured after he found his own exertions 
sufficient for its removal. Yet he did 
not impatiently escape from a control 
that human authority had pronounced 
lawful, by a violation of the existing re- 
gulations; but at the age of twenty-eight, 
the fruits of his own industry and frugali- 
ty were sufiicient for the purchase of his 
freedom. Shortly after this time, he was 
married to a female of his own neighbour- 
hood, and by his desire the ceremony was 
performed after the manner of Friends, 
though not in one of their religious meet- 
ings. lle appears about this time to have 
attached himself more closely to the re- 
ligious testimonies and worship of that 
society, though he was not yet received 








by it into membership. Thus passed 
away the years of his life, devoid of all 
stirring incident that might give its history 
an interest to excited imaginations, yet 
presenting daily evidences of his strict 
observation of the moral duties of life, 
and of his having successfully warred 
with the temptations of selfishness and 
the world. He was poor, for conscien- 
sciously frugal and temperate, he had no 
inducement to seek industriously after 
the world’s wealth. 

His conduct relative to that system of 
which he himself had once been a victim, 
we consider as highly honorable both to 
his feelings and character; while at the 
same time it marks an advancement in 
the knowledge of the principles of chris- 
tianity and justice, or an attention to their 
precepts, far superior to that of many of 
his white brethren, who no doubt would 
deem the disproportion of their attain- 
ments as too great for comparison. He 
steadily refused to participate in any 
manner, either for food or clothing, in 
the products of slavery. In 1814, he 
was on application received into member- 
ship with the Society of Friends, and 
continued till his death a constant wor- 
shipper among them. 

His constitution, preserved by tempe- 
rance and labour from the ravages of dis- 
ease, retained its strength till about his 
eighty-seventh year, when it became 
gradually enfeebled; but his mental facul- 
ties remained uncloudeé till the close of 
a blameless life, extended almost through- 
out a century. A few weeks before his 
death, after speaking calmly of his ap- 
proaching end, in reviewing his past 
life, he said, that “he had thought he 
was alone with regard to his testimony 
against slavery;” but afterwards expres- 
sed a belief that it would meet with in- 
creasing opposition. He appeared to 
look upon his closing hour, without the 
least emotion of terror, and in June, 1824, 
in the ninetieth year of his age, his spirit 
quietly passed away from the earth, leaving 
in the hearts of his friends, the pleasant 
memory of its righteousness, 





For the Genius of Universal Emaueclpation. 
LETTERS ON SLAVERY.—NO, VII. 
TO ISABEL. 


You tell me that you have read and 
reflected on the subject of Slavery, till 
you are melancholy and discouraged. 
Y ou ask me when the dispositions of men 
will ever be softened into humanity— 
when we may hope that the claims of jus- 
tice will be felt to be stronger than those of 
interest—and how—even if they were 
willing to make some atonement to the 
negro for his past wrongs—the abolition 
of siavery might be accomplished? 1 
will tell you frankly, Isabel, I do not know. 
I will acknowledge that there is but too 
much cause for melancholy, while re- 
flecting on the situation of aur enslaved 
brethren—yet do not for this, my friend, 
suffer yourself to become giscouraged in 
a good work. We know that liberty is 
the natural rights of every man, who has 
not by his crimes rendered it a forfeit to 
the laws of his country; we know that 
our negroes have been by no just laws 
deprived of their freedom, and we know 
that it is one of the deadliest in the long 
catalogue of human crimes, thus to deso- 
late and ruin the hearts and the immor- 
tal souls of men. ‘Surely then, the path 
we are to pursue is plain before us; and 





it becomes us not to suffer ourselves to 
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be disquieted with vain doubtings. Was 
there scarce any hope, to the eye of hu- 
man reason, that slavery would ever be 
abolished, still, I should not consider that 
we had sufficient cause to remit our ex- 
ertions;—the principles of justice are 
forever the same, and a knowledge of 
duty is not with impunity to be trifled 
with. Yet we are not without a reason- 
able hope of the speedy approach of the 
hour of Emancipation. If those who 
profess themselves favorable to that cause, 
would give it something beside mere 
wishes, there can be no doubt but impor- 
tant alterations in existing circumstances 
would ere long be the result. Do you 
recollect the description in the “Lady of 
the Lake,” of the almost magical effect 
produced by the approach of the signal- 
cross of Roderick Dhu? With such an 
awakening spirit should the call of bene- 
volence and justice go forth, gathering 
all hearts to their standard! Is it not 
strange that men will make such sacri- 
fices, as they frequently do, only to ob- 
tain distinction in the sight of men, and are 
so dead to emulation in deeds for which 
they might glory in the sight of heaven! 
The question of how abolition will be 
accomplished, must be the province of 
other and wiser heads than ours to deter- 
mine—but though to the minds of those 
whose perceptions have become clouded 
by the suggestions of prejudice or interest, 
there may appear to be darkness, and 
difficulty, upon the path, yet we know 
there is one, whose power can turn the 
gloom of midnight into the brightness of 
noon-day ! AGNES. 


Hitevary. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
PENNSDALE.,. NO. Ul, 
THE HOME-~BRINGING, 


She was a pretty little creature—that 
gentle cousin of mine—the bride whom 
we were about to conduct to her future 
habitation. She was not, to be sure, a 
regular beauty, of the most approved 
style. A neat little person, somewhat 
under the middle size, passable features, 
rosy cheeks, white teeth, and natural 
ringlets of lightish brown hair, half shad- 
owing a pair of animated gray eyes, were— 
putting expression out of the question— 
the total amount of her personal attractions. 

Neither was she a creature of glorious 
spirituality, full of the fine imaginations 
of an exalted intellect. She read poetry 
occasionally, and novels—or any thing 
else she could meet with—but she would 
instantly put aside the book in the mid- 
dle of a chapter, or within a half dozen 
pages of the conclusion ;—and though 
when she was alone and engaged in her 
daily occupations, you might hear the 
music of her sweet voice almost continu- 
ally, yet you never thought of listening 
yourself into tears with its melody. She 
was not one of your very “amiable” 
characters either—a sensitive plant, whose 
heart-fibres would shrink and coil up in 
egony for a mere careless word. In 
short, there was nothing superlative about 
her but the goodness of her temper, and 
that was the most perfect I ever knew. 
It was not that kind of softness of dispo- 
sition, which bears provocation, only from 
inertness or obtuseness of feeling; Het- 
ty Wilson—or Hetty Ellis rather, to call 
her by her newly acquired name—was 
good humoured upon principle; at least, 
she had been so till it had become tho- 
roughly a nature to her. 

Not that it was impossible to make her 
angry. I have seen her temples flushed, 
and her eyes sparkling with indignation; 
but it was for a wrong offered to another. 
For herself, the most teazing, irritating 
incidents were borne with perfect seren- 
ity. Not even the undeserved chidings 
of a crusty step-dame, or the tantalizing 
annoyance of five or six spoiled half-bro- 
hers and sisters, could for a moment ruffle 















single impatient expression. And her 
forbearance made that home a happy one, 
which would otherwise have been a place 
of wretchedness, She was beloved } 

all its inmates too, from her old idolizing 
father, to the most tormenting youngster 


of them all. How she would have borne 
with an affront from an acquaintance, | 
I cannot tell, for nobody ever thought of 
affronting her. She was the very essence 
of mental sunshine—an unfailing nogs- 
trum for melancholy. Yet she was not 
very gay; her spirits seldom rose above 
cheerfulness; but little as she appeared 
to regard her own comfort in compari- 
son with that of others, she managed to 
make life, not only a perpetual dream, 
but a reality of happiness. 

Her father’s farm adjoined that of Bow- 
er Bank, so we managed in the course of 
a few weeks to become quite intimate; 
and when her husband came to convey 
her from the roof of her father to hig 
own home, I, with several others of the 
wedding party, was invited to accompany 
her. The mother and sister of Ellis were 
waiting to receive and welcome her to 
her future home, and as they pressed 
their lips affectionately upon her forehead, 
I thought they might well be proud of 
their gentle relative. 

The house was beautifully situated. 
It stood only a short distance from the 
road; but the large trees, which were 
scattered over the green lawn in front of 
it, half concealed it from the way 
sengers ;—a large orchard stretched itself 
round two of its sides, and from the other 
the garden extended to a large wheat 
field, whose long stalks bent gracefully 
to the wind. On the other side of the 
wood, a steep green bank sloped down to 
the creek, which swept round in a beau- 
tiful curve just opposite Ellis’s dwelling, 
and pursued its way among the green mea~ 
dows till woods ard hills shut it from sight. 


After tea, a boat excursion was pro- 
posed, to visit a spot about two miles 
distant, of singularly wild and beautiful 
scenery. There was but one boat, and 
that was so crowded that | trembled for 
our safety; but Ellis asserted that it had 
frequently been even more heavily laden, 
and all the other gentlemen joined with 
him in assurances of our perfect safety— 
so we were pushed off into the stream. 


It was a magnificent evening. The 
cioud-shadows were floating over a 
surface like transparent quicksilver, and 
the trees, that sometimes almost met 
above our heads, looked down upon a 
perfect image of themselves in the quiet 
stream. Piled-up crags, hung round with 
a wild tapestry of vines, were scattered 
along the bank, spreading a heavy shad- 
ow over the waves, and occasionally jut- 
ting out, or rising up among them, and 
flinging on either side the parted waters, 
that made a pleasant music with their 
restless dashing. The object of our visit 
was a picturesque and romantic collec- 
tion of rocks, respecting which there was 
current an old tradition that had very 
much interested me, and which perhaps 
I may sometime tell to you. 


The sun had set sometime before we 
thought of returning, and ere we reach- 
ed sight of the house, daylight had quite 
departed. Ellis had resigned his oar to 
one of his friends, and was accompany- 
ing the voice of his bride, on the flute, 
with the music of the “Bonny Boat”— 
when, in turning suddenly to approach 
the shore, the boat strack a rock, and we 
were all instantly in the water. There 
succeeded a few moments of confusion 
that I cannot describe, and then we were 
again upon the shore, nearly at the same 
point from which we started. Ellis had 


struck the rock with his head, as he 
plunged into the water, and when he was 
dragged to the shore by some of his 
friends, he appeared quite insensible. He 
was merely stunned, however, and almost 








the evenness of her temper, or call forth a 





instantly he stood upon his feet. He 
seemed bewildered for a moment, then 
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ing his recollection, he enquired 
for } a Where was she? We look- 
ed wildly among our number, for amidst 
the confusion, we had totally forgotten 
her. She was not there—she was not to 
be seen, and, with a wild cry, Ellis 
sprang to the water. It was of very un- 
equal depths, and still turbid with its late 
commotion. We stood shivering and 
jimmoveable, straining our eyes over 
its surface, but nothing was visible. 
No one went to the assistance of Ellis~ 
all seemed spell bound, riveted to the 
spot. He dived—he remained for a mo- 
ment invisible, and then rose supporting 
the form of his wife. He has found her! 
She is safe! burst forth with a kind of 
convulsive sob, and we all rushed close 
to the water’s edge. Others were in- 
stantly among the waves, proffering as- 
sistance, but he refused it all, and carri- 
ed her himself to the shore and to the 
house. We followed him, but we knew 
then that she was apparently lifeless. 
There were wringing of hands, and wild 
lamentations, and tears—yet amidst all 
that agony of terror, he alone seemed 
perfectly calm. Had it not been for the 
fearful whiteness of his face, you might 
have thought that he alone was disinter- 
ested. We were too agitated to think; 
but he gave directions for the means to 
be employed for her resuscitation, and 
we obeyed them as if we had been chil- 
dren. Not a limb trembled; he even 
spoke of the situation in which he had 
found her—her dress had become entan- 
gled among some sunken brush-wood, 
which prevented her rising—and his 
voice was as steady as its wont; but it 
had a hollow, unnatural tone, that made 
me shudder. It seemed to issue from 
his lips, without the least motion—as if 
a dead man were speaking to you. The 
muscles of his face were set and rigid— 
and his eyes, there was a strange glare 
about them,too. Oh, how I wished him 
to weep! and he did—but it was not 
until Hetty opened her eyes, and faintly 
murmured his name. MARGARET. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
NOAH. 
The ark was resting on the mountain’s side, 
And those who dwelt beneath its sheltering 
veil, 
Look’d forth upon the earth—that sight denied 
Their anxious gaze so long! their cheeks grew 
pale, 
As Noah moved the covering from their frail, 
Yet safe abode of refuge; for they thought 
Of those dark hours, when, ever, on the gale, 
The voice of ruin and despair was brought, 
Telling how wide ascathe Destruction’s hand 
had wrought. 


And now they looked abroad upon the scene, 
With a sick, painful interest, and a dread 
Of seeing, what till now had only been 
A picture of their thoughts,before them spread 
In all its dark reality. Thedead, 
The guilty dead, seem’d rising to their sight, 
4s when in sinful happiness their tread 
Passed gaily o’er the earth, ere that long night 
Of utter darkness past above them with its 
blight. 


Then how could those lone dwellers of the earth, 
The only rescued—how could they but weep? 
What though the lost ones in their guilty mirth, 
Had mock’d their pious prayers, and wrought 
them deep 
And sore affliction? In one whelming sweep, 
The wrath of God had crush’d them! and 
could now 
The righteous triumph,o’er their dreamless sleep? 
But Noah—only he—upraised his brow, 
As if his spirit could be moved by nought 
below. 


And yet the green earth bore but little trace 
Of its late ravage ;—scatter’d here and there, 
The wreck of some proud palace, or a place 
Of their vain worship—with their pillars fair, 
Grown o’er with Sea-weed, and their treasures 
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Gone to the ocean-caverns—but the light 

Of the rich sunset melted through an air 

All fill’d with odours from a world as bright, 

As though it only waked in freshness from 
the night. 


So thus they trod the silent world once more, 

Its only habitants'—all gathered there, 

And praising Him who bade the waters pour 

Their whelmiag floods around them, and yet 
spare 

The cherished few, whom he had made his care, 

And shielded with his Jove. And thus they 
grew 

Peaceful and calm, and hymns rose on the air 

In grateful joyfulness; for then they knew 

That all that scathe had passed forever from 


their view. Exa. 


BUT! 

How many pangs that rend the heart 
are centred, sometimes, in one little word! 
How sad a preparation for sorrow and 
disappointment lies, too often, in that 
which i8 here selected! 

“Another day has passed,” exclaims 
the wretched criminal whose hours are 
numbered, as he casts himself in anguish 
upon his bed. He has been condemned 
to die for forgery; and the day of his 
execution is appointed. He is no com- 
mon victim of offended justice—one who 
has always had the halter round his 
neck, and accounting every hour he lived 
a triumph over the gallows, for which he 
had long been ripe. He is a husband 
and a father; and, till the commission of 
the crime for which his life had been 
declared forfeited, his name was high, and 
his credit, like his name, upon the public 
mart, where “merchants most do congre- 
gate.” His friends deplore—his misera- 
rable family bewail—his fate. It is a 
heavy and a bitter penalty to pay down 
at the close of a life which has stretched 
through half a century, for an offence 
that has many mitigating circumstances 
to soften all its darker shades. 

The prayers of his wife and children, 
the intercession of his friends, the appeal 
for mercy even from his fellow citizens 
who declared him guilty, have made 
themselves heard at the foot of the throne. 
—There is hope! When is there not for 
the wretched? In vain the tongue denies 
her presence: she lingers in the heart till 
that which stills its last throb, stifles her 
voice of promise. But “another day has 
passed,” and there is no tidings of that 
which is to determine how many more 
days remain for the anxious supplicant in 
this world. ‘To-morrow comes, to him 
for whom, perhaps, there shall be only 
another to-morrow; and with it comes 
the dreadful certainty of the worst. His 
intercessors are told that all their repre- 
sentations have been deliberately weighed 
—-that the particulars which were consi- 
'dered as discriminating the case of the 
prisoner from that of others doomed to a 
similar punishment, had been attentively 
reviewed—that they did, indeed, consti- 
tute a strong ground for the extension of 
mercy—that the learned judge who tried 
the case had been applied to, to refer to 
his own notes of it—and that great hopes 
were entertained of such a report upon 
all the circumstances submitted in behalf 
of the prisoner, as would have justified 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, in advising his Majesty to ex- 
tend his gracious clemency, but -—.” 

What a dismal consequence was here 
to be gathered! Inthe whole vocabulary 
of the English language, was there a 
word, or a combination of words, capable 
of conveying a sharper pang to an already 
lacerated agd bleeding heart, than this 
little but, which said to the living—thou 
art to die; and to the afflicted—thou must 
mourn?— Selected. 





Dr. Dwight estimated the quantity of water 
that passes Niagara falls by measuring the 
streams below the cataract, and found it more 
than eighty-five millions of tons avoirdupois, per 
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hour. 
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THREE FIFTHS OF THE INDIANS. 

Well, well!—The poor Indians are yet 
to be relieved from the horrors of expa- 
triation! Gov. Forsyth, of Georgia, re- 
commends that they be taxed (not their 
masters taxed for them, gentle reader— 
no, no—but that they be taxed) and, like 
the slaves, be enumerated, to swell the 
representation of Georgia in the Con- 
gress of the United States!!! As they 
are not to be represented, themselves, 
there will be no other way to effect this 
than by counting three fifths of their 
number, and apportioning the number of 
representatives from Georgia in accord- 
ance with the numbers of whites and 
“three fifths” of slaves and Indians. 

Now, “there are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 
your philosophy.” This project is new 
But as Georgia will want to in- 
crease the number of her representatives 
in Congress, we shall hear no more of 
driving the Indians west, if this scheme 
prevails. We think this proposition will 
puzzle the philanthropic“Wm. Penn.” — 
We are at no loss to guess what north- 
ern politicians will think of it—t. 


to us. 


“Whatever, in the exercise of a pru- 
dent forecast, may be determined upon, 
one provision is required by a due re- 
gard to our position as a member of 
the government of the United States:— 
a small tax should be imposed upon all 
the Indians within our territory, that in 
the next general census they may be 
enumerated, and form a part of our fede- 
ral representative population.” 





A TIMELY REBUKE,. 

We copy the following excellent sen- 
timents from the message of Gov. Lin- 
coln to the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
Similar ones have recently been delivered 
by the Governors of Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky.—a. 


‘In approving, generally, of the senti- 
ments expressed in the Message, neither 
consistency nor candor requires an assent 
to all the propositions which it contains. 
There are, indeed, matters to be found 
there, about which there may yet be 
somewhat more than mere speculative 
differences of opinion. The constitution 
may be amended, in the manner suggest- 
ed, and nevertheless, a seat on the Bench, 
a place in the Cabinet, a diplomatic ap- 
pointment, or the numberless dependen- 
cies of station, reward subserviency to 
the ambition of an aspirant for office. 
The blood of the Indians may yet stain 
the faith of treaties. The Bank of the 
United States may be destroyed, and a 
machinery of monied influence substitu- 
ted, as well adapted to corrupt the States 
and consolidate the Union. ‘These are 
subjects of fearful interest, upon which 
the language of the President cannot fail 
to produce increased anxiety and appre- 
hension. But, in the love of country, in 
the spirit of harmony and conciliation, 
in respect for those honored and to be 
honored with expressions of the highest 
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|confidene of the people, and for the in- 
telligence of the people who bestow or 
may withhold this confidence, distrust of 
their proper final disposition should be 
postponed to future opportunities for ob- 
servation and opposition, and limited to 
just occasions for disapproval of official 
action. 

Aside from the Message, there has 
been much in the political events of the 
last year to lament and to condemn. We 
have seen the fire of party discord en- 
kindled in the land, and brethren of the 
same political family and faith alienated, 
and set in hostility to each other. We 
have seen one administration put down 
with reproach, and another triumphantly 
placed in its stead; professing, as is now 
apparent, the same once reprobated prin- 
ciples of general policy, and to pursue, 
doubtless, the same obnoxious system of 
public measures. We have had, under 
this new administration, melancholy wit- 
ness in numerous instances of the more 
effectual claims of men to consideration, 
than of principle, or the public good;— 
and we have seen the venerable patriots of 
the Revolution, veterans of the first and 
ef the second war of independence, able 
and faithful civil officers, laborious and 
dependant clerks, driven from their only 
means of support, and the door of em- 
ployment shut against them, for no other 
reason, than the unworthy suspicion, that 
integrity may not be proof against corrup- 
tion by long service, or that loss of place 
was fit punishment for an uncompromi- 
sing exercise of the rights of Freemen. 
These remarks are not made to gratify 
a spirit of discontent, or from particular 
regard to the cases of individuals, but 
from a deep and solemn conviction, that 
the precedent which has been given, and 
the principles avowed in its justification, 
unless rebuked by a strong tone of pub- 
lic sentiment, will reach to the vitality of 
our institutions, and subvert the founda- 
tions of civil liberty. What is more be- 
coming the character of the patriotic cit- 
izen, than to canvass the qualifications of 
a candidate for public trust, to attend the 
polls, and to deposite his vote in the bal- 
lot box? ‘To do this is among his high- 
est obligations. To neglect this, is to 
be indifferent to his most precious privi- 
leges. In what manner, then, can this in- 
dependent and consciencious discharge of 
duties, common to every citizen, entitle 
one individual to reward or subject ano- 
ther to punishment? The government 
is surely to be administered in harmony 
among its officers, and when there exists 
a diflerence as to the principles upon 
which the administration shall be con- 
ducted, those who are assigned to act 
together in measures, should be of con- 
sentaneous sentiment. The Supreme Ex- 
ecutive department is an unity, and here, 
especially, should be confidence and con- 
cert between its members. But upon 
every change in the head of this depart- 
ment, to sweep through the land with a 
besom of removal, to make the personal 
support of the successful candidate a suf- 
ficient ground for appointment, and an 
honest preference for a defeated compet- 
itor, a forfeiture of favor, is to corrupt 
the purity of elections, by the bribes of 
office, and convert a government of con- 
stitutions and laws into a tyranny of men. 


Let it not be considered a departure 
from appropriate duties, that this refer- 
ence has been made to circumstances 
connected with the administration of the 
Federal Union. The citizens of the 
Commonwealth are alike constituents of 
the general government. The independ- 
ence of the states cannot be preserved 
but through the freedom of the nation. 
Jealousy and a never slumbering vigilance 
are the only security of the people. 
Whenever a selfish truckling to the pre- 
dominancy of party shall prevent the 
alarm of danger, liberty will cease to be 
enjoyed, and the country, either by foreign 





force, or domestic despotism, be enslaved.’ 
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LACONIC STYLE. | r 
The following pithy letter\from Dr. || 
Franklin, to a member of th» British | ¢ 





Parliament, is preserved by a gentleman tg this paragraph, by quoting the follow- 


of Bristol, Pa.—He has the original man-! ; 


uscript.—It is exactly as follows—t.. |, 


Philad« . July 5. 75. | edition (slavery) in the District —e. 


Mr Srrauan : 
You are 2 member of that 
Parliament and one of that majority 
which has doomed my country to de- 
struction —Look upon your hands!— 
They are stain’d with the blood of my 
Relations!—Y ou and | were long Friends. 
—You are now my Enemy; and I am, 
Yours, ' 
B. FRANKLIN. 








If any persons desire to bestow their 
charities in a manner that shall be pro-| 
ductive of immediate good to the com- |, 


munity, we refer them to Mr. Greener’s | 


} : tis 
advertisement in another column, This | kes, we guess that John Bull finds it a better 
man has Ja- | business to be buying them up than beating them 


respectable and persevering 
| 


bored most assiduously, for many montlis, 
to sustain a free school wherein dieliin | 
and indigent colored children might be | 
instructed gratuitously; but his means 
have been limited, and he has had to 
encounter many discouraging obstacles. 
It will be a reproach to our city if this 
benevolent and disinterested enterprise 
be bafiled for want of a little pecuniary 
aid. The question is, simply, whether 
these children shall be left to grow up 
in idleness, ignorance and vice—uncon- 
scious of any accountability te God, or 
of moral responsibility to their fellow 
beings—or whether they shall be taught 
industrious habits and useful knowledge, 
and thus prove a blessing instead of a 
curse. The names of the gentlemen 
which are attached to Mr. G’s advertise- 
ment, furnish an ample guarantee that all 
donations will be faithfully applied—e. 


t 





We have been requested to publish the 
Prospectus of “The Protestant,’ a new 
weekly paper printed at New-Y ork—and 
we comply with this request because, 
as we are assured, the daily papers refuse 
to insert the advertisement, or a notice 
of the work, either gratuitously or for a 
reasonable compensation, although they 
have not hesitated to publish the Pros- 
pectus of the new Catholic periodical, or 
a notice of it. Ifit be a fact that the 


press is muzzled, or overawed, by any | 


sect in this city, state or nation, it is time 
to look about us ere our liberties are 
gone forever. On this point we desire, 
and the public has a right to demand, an 
explanation.—c. 





The annual meeting of the Columbia 
Typographical Society was held in Wash- 
ington on the 2d inst, A splendid dinner 
was provided by Mr. James Kennedy, at 
which the Hon. Mr. Everett and several 
other distinguished gentlemen were pre- 
sent. The toasts were choice coins from 
a full bank, proofs of excellent composi- 
tion, well distributed in a variety of cases, 
clear from blurs, picks and errors, speak- 
ing volumes ina few words with cannon- 
like tone, 


|May its laws be revised; and so altered as to 
laiford a fair specimen of govervment which is 
suitable for a Republic.” 


Orleans was celebrated in Boston, by a 
dinner at the Exchange Coffee House. 


Jackson men, in that city, to make a 
respectable 
; speaking. 


|ciated as Chaplain, and gave the follow- 
,, ing witty sentiment: 


the water, than tumbling over them on ours. 


gallant Colonel is equivocal. 


One of the songs, sung on the 
occasion, and written by Mr. W. Piatt, 


uns with letter, yet it has no Pi-att all. 
n short, the whole affair does credit to 
he workmen. But we must put a stop 


ng four-line sentiment, which probably 
tands allusively to a foul black-letter 


“By a member. The District of Columbia: 





The anniversary of the battle of New- 


here are about enough thoroughgoing 


dinner-party — numerically 
The Kev. John Pierpont offi- 


Brother Jonathan’s Cotton bales—as Yan- 


fown—to be tumbling them over, on his side of 


Which party is here alluded to? ‘The 


By Col. Broadhead, V. P.—The miscalled Na- 
tional Republican Party and its leaders— ‘* those 
who sow to the wind shall reap the whirlwind.” 


This man must be a perfect Jehu for dri- 
ving—equal to the chap who, according 
to his daddy, would whip up on a streak 
of lightning. If anti-masonry has not 
shown both speed and bo/tom, then Eclipse 
was a dull racer. 

By Col. Charles Henshaw, V. P.—Anti-Mason- 
ry—a political bobby-horse of little speed and 
jess bottom. 

The two last toasts will do for a speci- 


men of the whole lot—~ge. 





Wuat’s rue matrer? The patriot- 
ism and gratitude of the friends of Pres- 
ident Jackson, in this city, seem to have 
cooled suddenly into icy indifference. 
The “glorious eighth” of January was 
suffered to pass without any external 
mark of respect. 
eating, drinking or toasting—no illumi- 
nation—no roar of cannon, This re- 
(form harmonises with our quiet disposi- 


There was no extra 


‘tion.—c. 





We learn, by the last African Reposi- 
tory, that $2,551 60 have been paid over 
to the Treasurer of the American Colo- 
nization Society, as the proceeds of the 
| Ladies’ Fair, recently held in this city, 
The editor says: 
“An example of industry, perseverance 
and charity, so beautiful and imposing, 
demands our gratitude, while it awakens 
our admiration. At a meeting of the 
Board of Managers on the 8th inst. the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

“Resolved, That the thanks of this 
Board be presented to the Ladies of 
Baltimore for their distinguished and very 
successful efforts, by their recent Fair, to 
increase the funds of this Society.” 

While we rejoice to record every be- 
nevolent eflord to aid the cause of eman- 
cipation, we cannot sanction the manner 
in which our Fairs are conducted. It 


jevery instance, raffling and lotteries have 


sales!—and the result of this disreputable 
practice is blazoned forth as the fruit of 
disinterested benevolence. Even at a fair 
held lately for religious purposes, this 


gress that the faith of the nation, towards | oe 
town in Vermont has saved $8,400 by 


been resorted to, in order to force the 


petty swindling—for it merits no better 
namhe—was prevalent, and not a word of 
censure expressed.—c. 





THE INDIANS. 
A very warm debate took place in 
the House of Representatives, on Mon- 
day, respecting the disposal of the New 
York Memorial. It was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. This me-| 
morial created a similar hubbub in the 
Senate. Mr. Forsyth was full of fight.—e. 





Meetings have been held in Philadel- 
phia and Hartford to memorialize Con- 


Morat Courace. A rare instance of 
this virtue was exhibited by the House 
of Representatives last week. Twice 
the House voted by strong majorities, to 
adjourn from ‘Tuesday over till Monday, 
But on the final vote, when some indus. 
trious member opposed to the adjourn. 
ment, called for the ayes and noes, the 
motion was voted down by a great ma- 
jority. Thus members would vote by 
whole squadrons, when their names are 
not recorded, for motions which they had 
not the courage to sustain, when the peo 
ple could see by the record how they yo. 
ted.—V. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 





The Report of the American Temper. 
ance Society states, that more than 409 
dealers, either by wholesale or retail, have 


\relinquished the trade in ardent spirits, 


from a conviction that it was wrong to 
continue the traffic. More than 50 bat- 
talions, regiments and smaller military 
bodies, have during the year, taken or 
ders for the disuse of ardent spirits on 





the persecuted Indians, may be inviolably | 


presided as chairman in Philadelphia. 
Is Baltimore alone to shrink from the can- 
vass of public sentiment on this subject, 
at this alarming crisis? No—no.—e. 





A PACT WORTH CIRCULATING.—At the 
close of one of his powerful discourses 
before the African churches in this city, 
lately, the Rev. Mr. Hewitt was informed 
by a colored man present, that he. had 
abstained from the use of ardent spirits 
for more than twenty-five years, and had 
saved enough of grog money to purchase 
a library of books worth four hundred 
dollars. Here is an example worthy to 
be imitated by every black and white 
man in the land. I will proclaim it,” 
said Mr. H. “wherever I go.”—e. 





The message of Gov. Lincoln, of Mas- 
sachusetts, is an elaborate production, 
containing the most patriotic, wise and 
benevolent sentiments. He proposes a- 
bolishment of imprisonment for debt with 
proper securities—attacks the militia 
system—recommends that officers be 
prohibited, under severe penalties, to 
treat with ardent spirits on days of mil- 


spirited measures in establishing the pro- 
posed rail-road between Boston and the 
Hudson—&ec. &e. An extract will be 
found on the preceding page.—c. 





We shall al- 
ways cheerfully make room for well writ- 
ten communications, in preference to our 
own lucubrations; but our correspond- 
ents must study brevity, if they would 
be heard. 

A manuscript discourse, in behalf of the 
American Colonization Society, delivered 
at New-Bedford, Mass. is received. 

The Remarks of “W. J.” on the re- 
moval of the colored race from the U. 8. 
will be given in a future number.—e. 


To CorreEsPonpENTSs. 











may be discourteous to make the de- 
claration—we may thereby offend many 
a well-meaning, unthinking fair one— 
but we conscienciously believe that these 
fashionable contrivances to raise money 





contains as good an assorfment of types 
and figures as was ever cast at any 


foundry, and is, perhaps, without a paral- 


ki i f. i ece rer- 


‘are positively hurtful in their tendency, 
childish in their exhibitions, and open 


to nnenaring interrogation, In almost 





Manual Labor Schools, or Self Sup- 
|porting Seminaries —This was a happy 
idea of nobody in particular. It is the 
igeneral focus to which rays from many 
minds have been concentrated. It is 
| ‘bating confusion of metaphor) an intel- 
jlectual perpetual motion, and will fur- 
jnish a power that will accelerate and ex- 
‘tend the action of mind as much as may 
be desirable, —~.Mass. Journal. 


preserved. ‘The venerable Bishop White | 


itary parade—-calls for the adoption of 


their days of parade and drill. A single 


temperance during the same period, and 
the state of New Hampshire is calcula. 
,ed to have saved more than $100,000. 





Grand Speculation—The Litchfield 
Conn. Advertiser states, that in a town in 
that county where the merchants will 
not make grog-shops of their stores, a 
co-partnership was formed to furnish |i- 
quors for the inhabitants at their annual 
town meeting in December. The firm 
procured their liquors from abroad, took 
a convenient stand, and spent the day in 
fatigue and anxiety. At the close, they 
found they had sold liquor to the amount 
of sixteen cents. This should be pub 
lished throngh the country, for the er 
couragement of all who are dispoed to 
occupy stands or stalls, at musters, town 
meetings, ordinations, and all public o- 
casions, 





A NEW FLIGHT FoR A PoET.—The ed- 
itor of the New England Weekly Review, 
alludes to Willis as not having treated 
W. G. Clark with sufficient courtesy, 
concludes by uttering the following threat 
against Willis :— 

“ Be quiet, young man—if you are w 
much inferior to Clark in physical as in 
mental strength, he would, with one 
hand, toss you out of the circle of th 
Earth’s attraction, and, with the other, 
take a@ spy glass and see you mow 
through space.” 





The Washington Chronicle, speaking 
of titles, says, that some time since 
twenty-five gentlemen, strangers to each 
other, assembled together at dinner, on 
board a steamboat on the Ohio.—Thet 
were principally from the states of Ke 
tucky, Tennessee, and Ohio. At dinner, 
the captain of the boat said, addressing 
one of the company whom he knew, 
“General, shall I help you to a piece of 
roast beef?”—upon which twenty-three 
out of the whole number, replied to his 
civility, affirmatively or negatively. 





Sense sya Poer. “They say,” says 
Lord Byron, “that knowledge is power.” 
used to think so: but now J know they 
meant “money,” and when Socrates de 
clared “that all he knew was that he 
knew nothing,” he merely intended to 
declare that he had not a drachm in the 
Athenian world. J have a due care 0 
the needful, and keep a look out ahead, 
as my notions on the score of money c 
incide with yours, and with all men’s who 
have lived to see that every guinea is ® 
philosopher’s stone, or at least his touch- 
stone. You will doubt me the less, whea 
I pronounce my firm belief, that cash is 
virtue.” 

Further strictures on Mr. Alexander's 
Report are reluctantly omitted to-day. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, & LADIES’ 
LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A new series of the “Philadelphia Album and 
Ladies’ Literary Gazette,” enlarged, and accom- 
panied with an engraved title page, was com- 
menced January Ist, 1830. The work has been 
improved in many respects, and such arrange- 
ments have been entered into, as will ensure its 
regular receipt by the distant subscribers with 
the earliest mails Copperplate engravings, at 
eastequal to that which accompanied the first 
number of the new volume, will be published 
with the work quarterly. The Editor is aware, 
that in consequence of former mismanagement 
in the publishing department, somewhat of the 
confidence which every patron should have in 
the regular arrival of a literary journal, is de-4 
stroyed. He has, therefore, transferred this 
department of the paper to other and more efli- 
cient hands, and commenced the first number of 
the new volume with the first of the year. Mr. 
Jesper Haarpine, the present publisher, has 
every facility for rendering this journal equal, 
in pointof appearance and workmanship, to any 
one of a similar character published in this coun- 
try, and pledges himself, that, hereafter, each 
number shall be promptly and carefully mailed 
on the day of publication. 

The literary department of the work will be 
under the same guidance as heretofore. The 
original correspondence will embrace many of 
the productions of our best and most popular 
writers, with such communications from abroad, 
as shall be at the command of the Editor. We 
believe, that thus fat in our career of publica- 
tion, no journal in this country has been more 
fortunate in the number and character of its 
contributors; and the Editor takes this opportu- 
nity of tendeting to his personal and literary 
friends, his kindliest thanks for their voluntary 
and valuable aid. 

As an evidence of the obligations he is under 


Se Various Ktews. 


ions of Georgians into the Cowntry of the 
aged oy these have lately been 
made by armed parties. They have killed and. 
carried off hogs, kidnapped free negroes and 
slaves, and done other violence aad mischief. 

In the state of New York, in a population 
reaching to about one million nine hundred 
thousand souls, five hundred and eleven thousand 
theee hundred and twenty-fire children have during 
the past year received instruction at the Com- 
mon Schools; and during the same period the 
sum of five hundred and eleven thousand eight 
hundred and eightyeight dollars, was paid from 
the public funds, and from the proceeds of town 
and county taxes, for the wages of teachers in 
these Common Schools. 

Titles. —A member of the Alabama Legisla- 
ture has introduced a resolution declaring it as 
“gnti-republican to style the Governor, His 
Excellency.” 

The National Intelligencer states that a great 
multitude presented their congratulations to the 
President on New Year’s Day, and adds that 
“the day went off pleasantly, with the excep- 
tion of a little too much running after refresh 
ments,” and the disorderly behaviour of the 
children, who were admitted unaccompanied 
by grown persons. The editors take occasion 
tolament the fact that the common decencies of 
life are much neglected among the rising gene- 
ration in Washington. 

Tnere were 151 fires in the city of New-York 
in 1829; and 125 in eleven months of 1828, 

“The Boston and Sandwich Glass Company 
have invented Glass Door Plates, to substitute 
for those of Brass now in use. The name is 
painted on the inner side of the plate, and gilt; 
a strong reflection is thus produced so that the 
name can be easily read at night by the light! to his contemporaries, a few opinions are sub- 
of the street lamps.” joined from some of the most respectable jour- 

It is said that forty-three Universalist Socie- | nalsin the country. They, more fully and hon- 
ties have been formed in the United States, estly than any other source, will show the rank 
within the year 1829—of which 8 were in Mas- | which the previous work held ia their estimation. 
sachusetts and 16 in Maine. CONTEMPORARY OPINIONS. 

Length of Messages.—The Centreville (Indi-} «ye consider the ‘Philadelphia Album’ the 
ana) Times says, Gov. Trimble’s message fills | most talented periodical in the Union, and eapa- 
two columns; Gov. Shultze’s, three and a half: | pj¢ of ranking with the first of foreign maga- 
President Jackson’s tweive and a half; and | ines. Jpish Shield. 
oe, Big's Ik, Sen Severe een see. “The ‘Philadelphia Album’ is one of the four 

Louis XVI. said of a flowery sermon preach- | o¢ five best papers in the country.”—New Eng- 
ed before him by one of his chaplains, that if it | jand Review. : 
peti boas meme atte algae ome rth “The father of every family should make it 


it would have spoken of everything. And it may , en dike’ Sh , ' 

be remarked of the boundless messages of some |* cety rap take this oops cage — 7 wien! 

American Governors, that they embrace almost | “This is a valuable paper.”—.dmerican Man- 
ufacturer. 


every topic, excepting the concerns of their 
respective governments. “The chaste emanations from the pen of the 
Editor of this journal, the taste displayed in the 


Marine Loss.—The ship Franklin, lost on the 
shoals of Eyerland, Nov. 22d, had on board an | selected department, and the beautiful mecha- 
nical execution oi the work, have gained for it 


unusually valuable cargo, amounting, as some of 
the shippers estimate, to about $100,000, most |a high reputation. We recommend it to such 
as are anxious to encourage merit as well as to 


of which is insured in this city.—V. Y. paper. ; 

A person, on viewing the Simese youths at | dive entertainment.”—Pawtucket Chronicle. 
the Egyptian Hall, observed, that they formed “This is one of the most valuable publications 
a new era in human nature, for they could not with which we are acquainted.”— Truth Teller. 
be called either married or single.—London pa.| ‘‘This is one of the best works of the kind in 

When the $100,000 debt was lately offered the country. &n itscolumns instruction is hap- 

“ ; pily blended with amusement. It is just such a 


by the Buenos Ayrean Government to the widow : 
of Gen. Dorrego, she tendered a return of one | Paper as every lady ought to read.” —Worthern 
Light. 


third of it, under the will of her husband, to be : ; : : 
devoted to charitable purposes. The Govern-| ‘Judging from the ability with which this 
journal is conducted, and the talent enlisted in 


ment declined accepting it. : 
Not altogether useless. —An Upholster, in Mon- |! support, it is deserving of a sti greater cir- 
: culation.” —Ontario Messenger. 


treal, offers 12 cents per pound for Gentlemen’s 
whiskers. 











“This is amost valuable literary publication.” 
Susquehannah Emporiwn. 


‘Philadelphia Alijum.—Our friend Morris is 
constantly gathering up new treasures, and 
enriching his readers by a weekly disbursement. 
We admire his genuis, and commend his prodi- 
gality.”—Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
The number that is herewith issued, will 
afford a proper criterion of the future publica- 
tion. The terms will continue to be $2,50 per 
annum, in advance. Allcorrespondence must 
be post paid, addressed to the Editor. 
ROBERT MORRIS, Philadelphia, 
January, 1830. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF 
THE PROTESTANT, 


The revival of the order of Jesuits, with all 
their pristine subtilty and vigour, suggests in- 
quiries and contemplations deeply interesting to 
the Christian patriot. In its practical exhibi- 
tions, the boasted immutability of Popery is cor- 
rect; and Protestants, who fancy that the Romish 
system has been changed in its essential princi- 
ples, or that it has been meliorated im its grand 
distinctive characteristics, are totally deceived. 
Doubtiess it has lost its wide-spread supre- 
macy, but not its boundless arrogance—it 
has been partially despoiled of its usurped pow- 
er, but not of its mischievous will and determi- 
nations—and although it has been obliged to 
suppress the fires of persecution, yet it retains 
all its merciless malignity. 


On the 12th of March next, the son of Napo- 
leon Bonapare wiil be 19 years of age. 

Several young ladies have been arrested in 
London for discharging fire works in the streets. 

Ao old lady in England, aged 80, recently 
paid a shopkeeper’s family, sixpence, acknowl- 
edging that many years ago she had palmed off 
a bad sixpence upon their father. 


The “Foreign Review” says if the United 
States ever obtain Cuba, the separation of the 
Union will follow within ten years. 


In noticing the statement that the Turkish 
Sultan has recently discovered large sums of 
money in the tombs of his predecessors, the 
Liverpool Mercury pithily adds: —We wish our 
rulers would adopt some mode of thus raising 
Supplies from the dead, by which the living 
might escape being fleeced as they now are.” 





Modern Bonnets.—A friend has just shown us 
a light box, in which is to be placed one of the 
bonnets, made in the present approved style. It 


is two feet deep, and 274 inches square !— Bost. 
Paper. 


Spirit of Invention.—This may truly be 
called the age of invention.—We te me 
told in the annals of philosophy, that sugar may 
be extracted from rags, boards may be manu- 
factured from saw-dust, paper from wood shav- 
ings, and spirits distilled from old hats. We 
a not, that some mode will yet be devised 
OF extracting light from cucumbers, and bot- 
Uing tiup sunbeams.— Salem Ob. 
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In fact, the sleepless and wily exertions of 
the devotees of ‘‘The Manof Sin,” constitute a 
serious topic of scrutiny to all persons who 
exult in the glorious Reformation, and who long 
for the extension of the church of Christ in her 
ornamental sanctity and gracious ilumination. 
The astonishing and fearful increase of Popery in 
the United States, combined ,with the firmly 
rooted establishment of that anti-christian do- 
mination in Lower Canada, comprises investi- 
gations highly momentous not only to the Pro- 
testant churches, but also to civil society. Cir 
cumstances have hitherto rendered an enlarged 
acquaintance with the Rowan dogmas and mum- 
mery, comparatively unnecessary to the various 
denominations of believers in America—but the 
means which are at present employed to enlarge 
the domains of the Papal jurisdiction, especial- 
ly in this Republic, now require the counteract- 
ing influence of the Press, to unveil the prose- 
lyting artifices of the Phalanx of Jesuit Mission- 
aries; and to develope the anti-evangelical char- 
acter and tendencies of that “falling away” 
which Paul describes as “ail deceivableness of 
unrighteousness,” and which by “the testimony 
of Jesus” is doomed eventually to inevitable 
destruction, 
It is therefore intended to issue a weekly pa- 
per which shall be exclusively devoted to a por- 
traiture of Popery, and the defence of the Refor- 
mation. All topics which either have been, or 
which are now controverted among those 
Protestant denominations, who “hold the head,” 
will be entirely excluded. The sole objects of 
this publication are: to inculcate Gospel doc- 
trines against Romish corruptions—to maintain 
the purity and the sulliciency of the Moly Scrip- 
tures against Monkish traditions—to exemp!if 
the watchful care of Immanuel over “the church 
of God which he hath purchased with his own 
blood"—and to defend that revealed truth, 
which Luther and Zuingle; Calvin and Armi- 
nius;Cranmer and Knox, Usher and Kutherford: 
Baxter and Owen; Burnet and Neal; Wall and 
Gale; Whitfield and Wesley; and all their dif- 
ferent followers ex animo and una voce, have ap- 
proved; against the creed of Pope Pius IV. aud 
the canons of the Council of Trent, 
Hence the Protestant will include—Narra- 
tives displaying the rise and progress of the 
Papacy; its spirit and character in former 
periods; .its smodern pretensions, and its pre- 
sent enterprising efforts to recover and ex- 
tend its unholy dominion, especially on the 
Western Continent.—Biographical notices of 
Martyrs, Reformers, and Popish Persecutors. 
—Essays describing the doctrines, discipline, 
and ceremonies of the Romish Hierarchy; 
and their desolating influence upon individual 
advancement, domestic eomfort, and national] 
prosperity.—Illustrations of Sacred Prophecy, 
relative to the mystical Babylon.—A faithful 
expose of the moral and religious condition 
of Lower Canada as debased by the pre- 
valence of the Roman Supremacy.—And a 
notice of all interesting religious occurrences. 
Tue Prorestant, therefore, will furnish an 
antidote to the delusions of the Papal system— 
will delineate its withering effects in every 
country where the God of Providence has mys- 
teriously tolerated its sway—and, by unfolding 
the special advantages of the ever blessed Re- 
formation, may excite quenchless, untiring 
zeal to aid in expediting the joyous, long prayed 
for era, when the mighty angel with a strong 
voice shall resound, k 
“Babylon the Great is fallen, is fullen!” 


In the duties of benevolence and self-sacrifice, 
we shall not be captious or! censorious—we 
shall steadily appeal to the unthanging obliga- 
tions of man to his Maker and fellow beings. 
In Liverarure, we pledge ourselves to the 
maxims of no school, but we shall ever linger 
iongest at the shrine where genius has conse 
crated its quenchless energies to the high inter. 
est of humanity. In Science, we shall kindle 
most where we discover the brightest impress 
of utility. In Retieion, we shall not be exclu- 
Sive or sectarian: we shall welcome every thing 
good in whatever denomination of Christians 
it may prevail; and shall with equal impartiality 
expose every thing evil, wherever it may be 
fournd—a man’s conduct shall stamp his charac- 
ter and creed—the tree shall be known by its 
fruits. 

In Poxrries, we shall not be partisan, although 
we do not pledge ourselves to withhold a free 
expression of our opinions of the qualifications 
and conduct of those in power, orof those who 
may be candidates for these responsible stations. 
We hold it to be a duty in every man to keep a 
scrutinizing vigilance on those to whom our 
sacred rights and privileges are entrusted, and 
to remonstrate, in the language of unyielding 
piety and patriotism, when these trusts are pro- 
faned, or forgotten in the absorbing pursuit fo 
self-aggrandizement. 

That a paper so commanding in its objectsl 
so liberal in its spirit, issuing from the Capita 
of our country, if conducted with fidelity and 
energy, Will be sustained by the public, we can- 
not entertain a doubt. We would not solicit 
patronage from considerations of mere charity 
to ourselves, we intend to render every man 
a quid pro quo, and we expect that our Paper 
will stand by its merits, or fall by its worthless- 
ness, 

We shall ever be grateful for all pertinent 
communications to our columns—while, with a 
becoming spirit of self-reliance, we shall smite 
our own rock, and if the streams are not 
copious, we trust they will at least be pure. 


CONDITIONS. 


The American Spectator and Washington City 
Chronicle, will be published every Saturday 
morning, printed in the best manner, on a large 
sheet, (imperial size,) at $2 50 per annum, in 
advance—or $3 to be paid within three months 
from the time of subscribing;—for six months, 
$1 50, in advance. 

Subseribers at a distance who are unknown 
to the publishers or their agents willin all cases 
be expected to pay in advance. 


JACOB GREENER, 


A man of color, of respéctable character and 
capacity, has, to the knowledge of some of us, 
been for nearly two years past, engaged in 
teaching a school for indigent coloured children. 
Some of us have visited his school, and have 
been pleased with the appearance of it—and 
though our engagements will not allow us to 
undertake a regular and responsible supervision 
of it, yet it is our intention to visit and inspect 
it, hereafter, as often as it may be in our power. 

The school is kept at present in the African 
Free School house, in Thompson street, near 
the Hay-Seales, Belle Air Market. It is compos- 
ed of children of both sexes, to the number of 
about thirty, who are instructed in the rudiments 
of a common English education. It is taught 
by Mr. Greener; and we understand that he has 








The Protestant is published weekly in New- 
York, by JAMES B. REQUA, 245 Spring-st. 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
vance, January, 1530. 


PROSPECTUS 


THE AMERICAN SPECTATOR 


AND 
'ASHINGTON CITY CHRONICLE. 
To be published by Rothwell & Ustick. 


WALTER COLTON—kpiror. 

The Publishers of the Wasuiweron Curry 
Curonicre, having entered into an arrangement 
with the Proprietor of the Co.umsian Reaister, 
by which the two papers are to be united, and 
believing that a partial modification of the ori- 
ginal plan of their Journal will have a tendency 
to promote its usefulness and place it on a more 
permanent basis, and having made the necessary 
provisions for that object, will after the first of 
January next, issue their paper under the title 
of “ The “American Spectator and Washington City 
Chronicle.” 

The leading objects of this paper will be, to 
furnish, in a condensed form, intelligence respect 
ing the great benevolent enterprises of the age, 
and to advocate their cause by every argument 
and motive which we may be able to wield; to 
note the advances of Truth, and to aid it in its 
conflict with Error; to record the fresh acces- 
sions of Literature, and to awaken a recollection 
of its buried stores; to re port the acquisitions of 
Science, and weleome their application to the 
Mechanic Arts; to sketch the Political Features 





of the Times, and give an outline of the meve- 
ments in this City of Power. 


assvciated with bim arespectable and qualified 
female to superintend the instruction of the girls. 
The school has hitherto been supported, (in 


| 80 far as it has been supported at all,) almost 


j entirely by the donations of benevolent indivi- 
duals, solicited from time to time by the male 
teacher. But as it is now proposed to give it 
enlargement and permanence, it is evident that 
it must receive a more extended, and less pre= 
carious patronage. 

We need not expatiate on the importance of 
every efiort to ameliorate the condition of our 
free coloured population; and we believe that 
our fellow citizens at large, will agree with us 
in thinking, that none is more effectual than the 
early instruction of thein im letters and religion. 

WitiuaM Nevins, 
Joun Finway, 

Joun BRECKINRIDGE, 
J. Jouns, 

Tuomas FE. Born, 
Wa. D. McKu, 
Ancn. STERLING, 

D. Raymon, 

W. R. Jones. 


Donations in money, or in clothing suitable for 
the children, many of whom are prevented from 
attending the school for want of comfortable 
apparel, may be left atthe General Dispensary, 
in Holliday street. 


It may be proper for me also to state, that 
Mr. W. R. Jones, with the approbation of the 
above named gentlemen, has consented to serve 
as Treasurer, and that all money collected by 
me isto be placed im his hands, to be drawn as 
occasion may require. 

JACOB C. GREENER. 

Baltimore, January, 1830. 
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Portefeutlle Francais. 





“When | am indulging in my views of American pros- 

, and American liberty, it is mortifying t be told 

Pest tn that very country a large portion of the people 
aresiaves, It is a dark spot on the foce of the nation.— 
Buch a state of things cannot always exist.”’—Lafayette. 





Bartimone, 15 Janvier, 1829. 








DIALOGUE. * | 
(Extrait du Bourgeois Genlilhomme de | 
Molieére.) 
Creonte, Coviettr. 
Cléonte. 


Quvo1! traiter un amant de la sorte, et 
un amant le plus fidelle, et le plus pas- 
sionné de tous les amans! 

Cow. C’est une chose épouvaatable 
que ce qu’on nous fait 4 tous deux. 

Cle. Je fais voir pour une personne 
toute |’ardeur et toute la tendresse qu’on 
peut imaginer; je n’aime rien au monde 
qu’elle, et je n’ai qu’elle dans l esprit; 
elle fait tous mes soins, tous mes désirs, 
toute ma joie; je ne parle que d’elle, je 
ne pense qu’a elle, je ne fais des songes 
que d’elle, je ne respire que par elle, mon 
coour vit tout en elle; et voild de tant 
d’amitié la digne récompense! Je suis 
deux jours sans la voir, qui sont pour 
moi deux siécles effroyables; je la 
rencontre par hasard, mon cour a cette 
vue se sent tout transporté, ma joie 
éclate sur mon visage, je vole avec 
ravissement vers elle, et l’infidelle dé- 
tourne de moi ses regards, et passe 
brusquement, comme si de sa vie elle ne 
m/’avait vu. 

Cov. Je dis les mémes choses que 
vous. 

Cle. Peut-on rien voir d’égal, Covielle, 
a cette perfidie de l’ingrate Lucile? 

Cov. Et a celle, Monsieur, de la 
pendarde de Nicole? 

Cle. Aprés tant de sacrifices ardens, de 
so upirs, et de v@ux que j’ai faits 4 ses 
charmes. 

Cov. Aprés tant d’assidus hommages, 
de soins et de services que je lui ai 
rendus dans sa cuisine. 

Cle. Tant de larmes que j’ai versées 4 
ses genoux. 

‘ov. Tant de seaux d’eau que j'ai 
tirés au puits pour elle. 

Cle. Tant d’ardeur que j’ai fait paraitre 
a la chérir plus que moi-méme. 

Cov. Tant de chaleur que j'ai soufferte 
& tourner la broche a sa place. 

Cle. Elle me fuit avec mépris! 

Cov. Elle tourne le dos avec effron- 
terie! 

Cle. C'est une perfidie digne des plus 
grands chitimens. 

Cov. C’est une trahison a mériter 
mille soufilets. 

Cle. Ne t’avise point, je te prie, de me 
parler jamais pour elle. 

Cov. Moi, Monsieur? 
garde. 

Cle. Ne viens point m’excuser |’action 

cette infidelle. 

Cov. N’ayez pas peur. 

Cle. Non, vois-tu, tous tes discours 
pour la défendre ne serviront de rien. 

Cov. Qui songe a cela? 

Cle. Je veux contr’elle conserver mon 
ressentiment, et rompre ensemble tout 
commerce. 

Cov. J’y consens. 

Cle. Ce monsieur le Comte qui va 
chez elle lui donne peut-étre dans la vue; 
et son esprit, je le vois bien, se laisse 
éblouir ala qualité. Mais il me faut, | 
pour mon honneur, privenir Péclat de 
son inconstance. Je veux faire autant 


Dieu m’en 


de pas qu’elle au changement oi je la vois 
courir, et ne lui laisser pas toute la gloire 
de me quitter. 

Cov. C'est fort bien dit; et jventre, 
pour mon compte, dans tous vous seuti- 
mens. 

Cle. Donne la main a mon dépit, et 
soutiens ma résolution contre tous les 
restes d’amour qui me pourraient parler 
pour elle. Dis-m’en, je Ven conjure, 
tout le mal que tu pourras. Fais-moi de 
sa personne une peinture qui me la rende 
méprisable, et marque-moi bien, pour 
men dégoiter, tous les défauts que tu 
peux voir en elle. 

Cov. Elle, Monsieur ? Voila une belle 
mijaurée, une pimpesouée bien batie, 
pour vous donner tant d’amour. Je ne 
lui vois rien que de trés-médiocre, et vous 
trouverez cent personnes qui seront plus 
dignes de vous. Premiérement, elle a 
les yeux petits. 

Cle. Cela est vrai, elle a les yeux 
petits; mais elle les a pleins de feu, les 
plus brillans, les plus pergans du monde, 
les plus touchans qu’on puisse voir. 

Cov. Elle a la bouche grande. 

Cle. Oui; mais on y voit des graces 
qu’on ne voi point aux autres bouches; 
et ceite bouche, en la voyant, inspire des 
désirs, elle est la plus attrayante, la plus 
amoureuse du monde. 

Cov. Pour sa taille, elle n’est pas 
grande. 

Cle. Non, mais elle est bien prise. 

Cov. Elle affecte une nonchalance 
dans son parler, et dans ses actions. 

Cle. Il est vrai; mais elle a grace a 
tout cela, et ses mani¢res sont engagean- 
tes, ont je ne suis quel charme a s’insinuer 
dans les cceurs. 

Cov. Pour de esprit... 

Cle. Ab! elle en a, Covielle, du plus 
fin, du plus délicat... 

Cov. Sa conversation... 

Cle. Sa conversation est charmante. 

Cov. Elle est toujours sérieuse. 

Cle. Veux-tu de ces enjouemens 
épanouis, de ces joies toujours ouvertes ? 
Et vois-tu rien de plus impertinent que 
des femmes qui rient a tout propos ? 

Cov. Mais enfin, elle est capricieuse 
autant que personne du monde. 

Cle. Oui, elle est capricieuse, j’en 
demeure d’accord, mais tout sied bien aux 
belles: on souiire tout des belles. 

Cov. Puisque cela va comme cela, je 
vois bien que vous avez envie de l’aimer 
toujours. 

Cle. Moi? J’aimerais mieux mourir; 
et je vais la hair autant que je Pai aimée. 

Cov. Le moyen, si vous la trouvez si 
parfaite ? 

Cle. C’est en quoi ma vengeance sera 
plus éclatante, en quoi je veux faire 
mieux voir la force de mon coeur a la hair, 
a la quitier toute belle, toute pleine d’at- 
traits, toute aimable que jelatrouve. La 
void. 





Dans certaines parties montagneuses 
des Indes il existe quelques tribus dont 
les pratiques superstitieuses établissent 
entre eiles et les habitans des cotes une 
horrible rivalité. C°est a qui livrera son 
corps aux tortures les plus affreuses et 
surpassera ainsi |’endurcissement de son 
antagoniste. Un Indien descendu des 
montagnes vint un jour défier les habitans | 
de la cote. Une foule de rivaux se 
rendirent a cet appel et acceptérent le 
défi. L?Indien s’assit alors dans un plan 
de cannes et fit recourber avec force lune 
d’elles A lextrémité de laquelle il attacha 
ses cheveux. “ Maintenant, dit-il, je vais 
moi-méme me couper la téte avec ce 
cangier (instrument tranchant). Des 
quelle sera coupée, vous licherez la 
canne et ma téte partira avec elle; c’est 
alors que vous me verrez et entendrez 
rire.’ L/’Indien se coupa en effet la téte, 
mais complet fut le désappointement 
des spectateurs qui s’attendaient a le voir 
rire. On pense bien que les habitans de 
la céte se gardérent de tout perfectionne- 
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Dw Courrier des Etats-Unis. 

Le London M 
novembre, aprés avoir annoncé qu’il avait 
recu les journaux de Paris du 28 du 
méme mois, ajoute : 
“Il parait, d’aprés ces journaux, que 
lé roi était franchement décidé a détruire 
les institutions existantes. Le Journal 
des Debats parle de ce dessein, en des 
termes en quelque sorte mystérieux. 
Mais le Constitutionnel et le Courrier 
|Frangais s’expriment sans réserve. Le 
‘premier, aprés un article assez long sur 
_ce sujet, contient ce sinistre postscriptum: 
“11 heures du soir: Les bruits d’une 
modification prochaine de la charte nous 
arrivent de tous les cétés, et semblent 
justifiés par la Gazette de France; dans 
‘sa réponse aux journaux du matin, elle 
|garde le plus profond silenee sur article 
d’un journal qui annongait, comme im- 
minente. la tenue d’une sorte de lit de 
justice, dans lequel doit étre proclamé 
Pouvrage d’un nouveau Barentin. Ce 
qui est certain c’est que, ce matin, la plus 
grande agitation régnait dans tous les 
cercles politiques; et a l’inquiétude man- 
-ifestée par les plus fidélessujets du tréne, il 
était aisé de s’apercevoir qu’ils ne con- 
sidéraient pas ces bruits comme in- 
| vraisemblables.” 
Le Courrier Francais, faisant allusion 
aux mémes bruits, rapporte que le projet 
est d’établir un nouveau mode d’élection 
et un nouveau systéme municipal, “Ce- 
pendant, ajoutece journal, nous attachons 
acela peu d’importance, Comme la France 
doit se délivrer de ce ministére-ci, il 
vaut autant que ce soit par ce noyen que 
parun autre. Les contribuables ont pris 
les mesures convenables pour faire avorter 
les coups-d’état.” 








Il ya déja quelque-tems que nous 
annongames qu’il se préparait en Espagne 
une nouvelle expédition contre le Mex- 
ique. Des nouvelles de Madrid en date 
du 18 novembre annoncent que le gouv- 
ernement espagnol, a commandé en Hol- 
lande 8000 fusils pour cette expédition. 

On annonce de Madrid la mort de don 
Nazario Eguia, capitaine général de la 
Galice, qui, ainsi que nous l’avons dit le 
26 décembre, avait été blessé par une ex- 
plosion produite par louverture d’une 
lettre. 


L’inquisition de Rome a derniérement 
donné au monde un exemple de l’abom- 
inable férocité de ce tribunal. Un prétre, 
uccusé d’appartenir a la secte des carbo- 
naris, fut condamné a mourir de faim; le 
pape ayant eu connaissance de ce juge- 
ment, se fit ouvrir le cachot ot il était 
renfermé, et il trouva Pinfortuné en proie 
aux plus affreuses angoisses; il avait 
déja commencé a dévorer ses jambes. La 
,decouverte de ces abominations a excité 
‘la plus vive indignation parmi le peuple 
de Rome. 





Les électeurs de Strasbourg voulant 
donner a M. Benjamin Constant un 
souvenir de leur gratitude, Jui ont offert 
un vase de vermeil. Cette coupe, qui a 
la forme du vase de Médicis, a 10 pouces 
de hauteur avec le plateau. Elle est 
ornée de feuilles de vignes et de raisins 
ciselés. Des deux cotés se trouve un 
médaillon; le premier, entouré de fruits 
et de fleurs, porte Pinscription suivante : 
A Benjamin Constant, depute de Varron- 
dissement de Strasbourg, devoument; 
reconnaissance 1829. Sur Vautre mé- 
daillon, entouré de feuilles de chéne, 
Von voit le génie de la France, tenant la 


attitude menagante, semble la défendre. 
Une couronne civique en argent est placée 
sur le plateau. 
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Trois Gourdes pour l’année en avance. 
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